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‘BRIGHT STAR OF VENUS’ 


Conspicuous at present in the western sky is 
a star of great brilliancy. By those who even 
casually observe the phenomena of the sky, it 
cannot fail to be noted, all the more as it has 
lately increased much in brightness and risen 
higher in the evening sky. It is the Hesperus 
of the ancients, Shakespeare’s ‘bright star of 
Venus,’ coming now into a more favourable posi- 
tion for evening observation than it has occupied 
for years. This planet has always been a favourite 
star with the poets. Milton describes how, when 
evening fell over Paradise, ‘ Hesperus, that led the 
starry host, rode brightest ;’ and in the same poem 
he speaks of it as 


The Star 
Of Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
Twilight upon the Earth. 


Hence, it may at this time interest our readers 
to learn something of this celestial wanderer, so 
prominently thrusting itself on our attention in 
the evening sky. 

And first we may note the reason for the present 
brilliancy of the planet, which brilliancy will go 
on increasing until near the end of March, when 
it will probably astonish many of us and cause 
considerable wondering and inquiry. This exces- 
sive light is not due to any increase in the actual 
luminosity of the planet’s surface ; there is but 
little change in this, and that little is due to its 
slight approach to or recess from the sun in its 
orbital course. Its present radiance is wholly 
apparent, and due simply to its position in the 
sky with reference to the sun. We have our- 
selves seen Venus with the naked eye at two 
o'clock on a July afternoon, when it was almost 
right overhead in the blue heaven; yet at that 
time it was hardly noticeable in the evening, as 
it set so near the sun as to be dimmed by the 
glare of the twilight. It was intrinsically as 
brilliant then as now, only at its present appear- 
, ance it is so placed as to remain visible for a 
i long time after sunset. It is thus projected on 


a very dark sky, and brightens strongly upon the 
eye by the contrast. 

The movements which lead to this result are 
curious and interesting. If we could have the 
sun remain still in mid-heaven during one period 
of the planet’s motions in the sky and could 
follow the latter with the eye, we should see 
something like this: Suppose Venus first placed 
away to the west or right-hand side of the sun, 
we should see it gradually approach the latter, 
becoming feebler in light as it did so; then 
passing the sun, it would slowly swing away to 
the east (or left-hand), becoming brighter and 
brighter, until it had gone, like a pendulum, 
as far in that direction as at first it was away 
to the other side. Still becoming brighter, it 
would commence its returning course towards 
the sun, until at a certain point its brightness 
would be at a maximum; then it would swing 
on, becoming almost invisible when passing the 
sun, until it had attained its first position on 
the extreme right. In its most simple aspect 
this motion is just that of a pendulum, the 
planet sweeping across the sky from side to side 
of the sun, only the motion is slow, taking about 
two hundred and twenty-four days for a double 
swing. 

Now, in order to see how this motion affects 
the planet’s evening brightness, we must note 
that the path it pursues is not directly across 
the sky from east to west, but at present it is 
diagonal ; the planet, swinging eastward, swings 
also away up to the north—up over our shoulder, 
as it were, as we look south, so that, while it 
is increasing in brightness, it is also getting 
farther from the sun and farther northwards 
in the sky. Now, we know that the farther 
the sun gets north the longer he is in setting 
and the longer are the days. So the farther 
north Venus gets the later it is in setting ; 
in other words, the sky has a longer time to 
get dark after sunset before the planet sets, 
and it is projected on a darker ground. Hence 
the later in the evening the planet sets the 
brighter it will appear. 
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But our readers will have noted that we spoke 
of its brightness changing as it moved ; so, if we 
could only get a late setting-time for the planet 
conjoined with its time of maximum Drilliancy, 
we should get the best possible effect of apparent 
light. Now, this will very nearly be the case at 
present. On the 25th of March it sets at about 
10.30 p.m., while on the same day it is at its 
greatest brightness, and for several days at that 
time will form a splendid object, in a moonless 
sky. It will make a very good lesson in astro- 
nomy if our readers watch this remarkable 
change. Get some fixed object, hill, tree, or house, 
behind which the planet appears to set when you 
are standing at a certain point. Go back to the 
same point once or twice a week during the spring 
months, and note how many minutes later it sets 
every time until about the 22d of March. After 
that it will set earlier every evening with increas- 
ing rapidity of change until it is lost in proximity 
to the sun early in May. A simple exercise like 
this will do more to impress on the mind some 
facts of astronomy than the reading even of many 
books on the subject. It will let us actually see, 
for example, that the sun as well as the planet 
is in motion over the sky. 

When the planet begins to set earlier each even- 
ing—that is, after about March 22—its change of 
time in setting is enormously more rapid than 
before. In fact, it set about 7.40 p.m. on Ist 
January last, and will take until March 22 to 
reach its latest setting-time, 10.35 p.m. (Green- 
wich time)—that is, nearly three months for a 
change of two hours fifty-five minutes. But in 
its return to earlier hours of retiring it will make 
such speed as to set at 7.38 P.M. on the Ist of 
May, doing nearly the same amount of change in 
about six weeks which before took nearly three 
months. This difference is due to the sun’s motion. 
In the first case, Venus was, as it were, running 
away from the sun, while the sun pursued it, 
and the ‘stern-chase’ was a long one. In the 
second case, Venus will be travelling back towards 
the sun, while the latter still is coming on in his 
grand yearly course over the heavens, and the two 
will rapidly approach each other. 

While odes these graceful windings of the 
planet, we naturally inquire as to its real condi- 
tion. Readers are familiar with the idea that it 
is a world like our own earth, travelling in a 
smaller but otherwise almost similar orbit around 
the sun. On more minute inquiry we find that 
the likeness between it and our earth is in some 
points very great—greater, in fact, than in the case 
of any other planet. In the fundamental element 
of size they are almost alike, our earth being seven 
thousand nine hundred miles in diameter, and 
Venus seven thousand five hundred. The force 
of gravity on the surface of the latter is very 
nearly nine-tenths of what it is with us. Its 
density is almost the same fraction of that of the 
earth. These facts show that if transported to 
the surface of Venus we should feel more at home, 
so far as some essential features of experience are 
concerned, than on any other planet known to 
us. We should weigh just about nine-tenths of 
our present weight, and should find distances 
bearing much the same ratio to our muscular 
power of walking that they do in this world ; 
while in all probability the surface rocks and 


earth, if such be formed there, would be com- 
pacted and constructed like those we daily see 
around us. This would not be the case on planets 
so much smaller than the earth, as Mercury or 
Mars, or so much larger, as Jupiter, Saturn, or 
Neptune, Again, the year on Venus would be 
about two hundred and twenty-five days in length, 
a good deal more like what we have on the earth 
than is the case on any other planet. In the 
length of the day we should find a still more 
home-like experience, as the difference would be 


: imperceptible except to careful observation. Venus 
‘rotates in twenty-three hours twenty-one minutes 
‘twenty-three seconds, and the earth in twenty- 
three hours fifty-six minutes four seconds. The 


day, of course, depends a little on the motion of 


the sun in the sky, but the difference between 
this as seen on our earth and from Venus would 


not appreciably affect the similarity of the days 
in each. These likenesses to the length of our 
day and year and to our world’s density would 
cause a similarity, in all probability, in the im- 
portant matters of mountain-form and of vegeta- 
tion. In fact, so far, Venus is nearly the twin 
sister of our world. 

But on turning to the scanty information col- 
lected by telescopic study of the planet’s surface, 
we are baffled and confounded at the very outset. 
No planet has promised so much to the telescopic 
observer and performed so little. Its great light 
seems to indicate that any details on its surface 
will be easily seen. But on examination, the 
light is found to be too great, and no way of 
usefully reducing it has been found, The planet 
in a powerful telescope simply dazzles the eye, 
unless observed in the daytime, and then the 
eye has difficulty in discerning minute details. 
Indeed, the wonderful brilliancy of the surface 
and its whiteness are peculiar, and due to some 
physical arrangement not yet perfectly under- 
stood, The surface of the planet Mercury is 
between three and four times more brightly illu- 
minated by the sun than that of Venus, and yet 
Mr James Nasmyth, observing them when close 
together in the field of his telescope, found that 
Venus shone like silver, while | by com- 
arison, appeared like lead or zine. This great 
brilliancy exaggerates the unavoidable defects of 
all kinds of telescopes hitherto invented, and is 
a great hindrance to the observer. 

In the endeavours to explain this phenomenon, 
it has been conjectured that it proceeds from a 
cloudy envelope, surrounding all the planet, and 
turning to us its ‘silver lining” If this be the 
case, this cloud-canopy must prove a strong pro- 
tection to the planet’s surface from the intense 
solar radiance. It has been carefully calculated 
that such a cloud-canopy or envelope, in order to 
shine as it does, must reflect at least seventy-two 
and a half per cent. of the light falling on it from 
the sun. It would act thus like a solar helmet 
or artist’s white umbrella, which are cool beneath 
in proportion as their white outer surface reflects 
the sun’s rays) Even then, if the supposed 
cloud-canopy of Venus absorbs no light, it will 
only suffer twenty-seven and a half per cent. of 
what falls on its outer side to reach the planet’s 
real surface below. The rest will be reflected in 
all directions through surrounding space. We 
may therefore roughly say that of the whole sun- 
light falling upon Venus only one-quarter will 
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reach its true land surface. And this quarter 
would equal about one-half of that received by 
the earth. Whether this theory be correct or not, 
it is certain that the visible surface of Venus 
is much more uniformly brilliant than it would 
be if it were either land or water such as are 
familiar to us. Our twin planet here fairly 
batiles scrutiny. 

Still, various curious markings and appearances 
have been noted from time to time ; for example, 
there is strong evidence that the planet is sur- 
rounded by a very dense and peculiar atmosphere. 
We know that the twilight which follows our 
sunsets is partly due to the refraction of the solar 
rays by our atmosphere. These linger longer 
on our clouds, because, coming past the horizon 
behind which the sun has sunk, they are bent 
downwards towards the earth. Hence the zone 
of twilight is enlarged and the time of twilight 
lengthened. 

We have seen that Venus has nearly the 
same gravitational power as the earth. With a 
similarly constituted atmosphere it should have 
similar twilight. Now, we can see the twilight 
effects on its surface very distinctly. When it 
turns to us one half of its dise dark and the 
other light, like the moon in her first quarter, 
we can see the dim zone between the two where 
twilight lies, and measure its breadth. Studying 
this, we are met by the astounding fact that twi- 
light has been seen to extend over the whole 
dark side of the planet ; so that, when in crescent 
form, Venus has appeared like the young moon 
in the appearance familiarly known as the ‘old 
moon in the new moon’s arms.’ But thoagh the 
appearances are similar, their causes are different. 
The old moon shines on the new moon’s crescent 
because it is illuminated by reflected light from 
the earth; but for Venus there is no reflected 
light strong enough to lighten her darkened 
side. Hence we conclude that her atmosphere is 
nearly twice as dense at her surface as ours, and 
is nearly twice as effective in refracting light. 
Apparently it will never be quite dark on this 
every way luminous globe. 

It is possible, however, that this glow seen on 
the planet’s dark side may be due to phosphor- 
escence of the cloudy envelope or of the surface 
itself. In that case we are presented with a 
physical effect so curious and on so large a scale 
as but to emphasise our ignorance. It is as if 
half the world were covered with ‘luminous 
paint!’ Other indications confirm, however, the 
conclusion that Venus possesses an excessively 
dense and refractive atmosphere. These are 
chiefly the appearances presented when the planet 
crosses the sun in transit. Altogether, the dense 
air is most probably the real cause of the 
glow we have considered. And here again we 
are baftled when comparing such a world with 
our own. Another curious fact is that, while 
Venus waxes and wanes just like the moon, and 
from a similar cause, she does not do so regularly. 
When her light is waning, the lightened part of 
her dise is smaller than it ought to be, and the 
same is the case when her light is growing ; so 
much so, that the different phases are respectively 
several days before and behind their proper time. 
Here, again, we have a problem difficult to solve, 
and indicating great difference between this 
planet and our world. Attempts have been 


made to measure irregularities which from time 
to time show themselves on the surface of Venus. 
These have had such astounding results that we 
are led to doubt even what is attested by many 
competent observers. One mountain which MM. 
Arago and Bouquet de la Grye measured was 
given as sixty-five miles in vertical height! 
Schriter thought he saw another with a height 
of twenty-seven miles ! 

But perhaps the most remarkable fact of all is 
the detection of what appear to be polar snows, 
or at least patches, surrounding the sues poles, 
which are brighter even than the rest of that 
bright globe. It is probable that conjecture as 
to a world so strange to us is at present nearly 
futile, and that time and patience alone can solve 
its mysteries. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XII. 


Witt had his doubts as to the sufficiency of the 
distance between his new quarters and Castle- 
Barfield. London, both by reason of its mag- 
nitude and its distance, looked safe, and Warwick 
looked too small and too near to afford a secure 
hiding-place. But John’s evident contentment 
with Madame’s proposals, and the limited extent 
of his own funds, combined to persuade him ; and 
before the little party left the dinner-table it 
was decided that Will should become a candidate 
for the vacant situation; so he and Mr Orme 
left the house together in search of the latter's 
employer. 

Mr Orme, with his greasy hat set rakishly on 
one side, and his shabby neckerchief fluttering in 
the April wind, shambled on in silence for a time 
with his left hand in his trousers’ pocket. A 
slow chinking of coins there, «nd an air of pro- 
found reflection in his face, seemed between them 
to indicate a close calculation of ways and means. 
The result would not have appeared to be alto- 
gether satisfactory, for Mr Orme, with a long- 
drawn sigh, withdrew his hand from his pocket 
and passed it across his lips, shaking his head 
somewhat dolefully meanwhile. His shuffling 
step took a more decided accent ; but by-and-by 
the hand stole irresolutely back to the pocket, the 
slow chinking of coin began again, and his moist 
eye took once more the far-off glance of profound 
calculation. 

‘Your name, I believe, is William,’ said Mr 
Orme, returning to a knowledge of common things, 
though still partially absorbed—‘ William. Ah! 
yes. Exactly. William. Quite so. I have a 
call to make, William, a call to make. You will 
wait here for a moment; I will not detain you 
longer.” The call he had to make was at a corner 
dram-shop. He was out again in less than a 
minute with a bright and satisfied air. ‘The 
gentleman was not there,’ he murmured, smooth- 
ing his bibulous lips; ‘I shall have to call 
again.’ 

Will marched on unsuspiciously beside him, 
and in the course of a few minutes found himself 
standing in a disorderly and unprosperous-looking 
stationer’s shop, where a long limp man, with an 
aspect of resignation to unnumbered sorrows, 
sat behind the counter. 

‘I have found a boy who will probably suit 


you, Mr Varley,’ said Mr Orme. 
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The long man arose limply and looked over 
the counter at Will, and sank back again despond- 
ently, as if the spectacle were almost too much 
for him. ‘Very well, Mr Orme, he said mourn- 
fully. ‘You can teach him his duties; and if 
the boy likes he can begin at once. The wages 
are five shillings a week, and the hours are from 
eight to seven, with an hour from one till two for 
dinner, and half an hour from five till half-past 
for tea.’ He made this brief announcement as if 
it were of the most sorrowful import in the world, 
and added with a heart-broken resignation which 
depressed Will’s spirits for the remainder of the 
day : ‘Saturday is a half-holiday,’ 

Mr Orme, being one of those people who find 
it difficult to bring an interview to a close, lingered 
for a while, and inspected the dusty cheap periodi- 
cals on the counter. He had a look of having 
something upon his mind which it was necessary 
to say, and of being shy of saying it. The look 
lasted until he had touched every article on the 
shabby counter, and then, with a sudden air of 
having said the thing, he shuttled off, taking Will 
in his train. They passed behind the counter and 
entered the domestic precincts. A whole tribe of 
children were playing at horses in the passage, 
and a boy of eight or nine nursed a Japanese 
idol of a baby whilst he drove in a harness of 
knotted cord a herd of six. Mr Orme becoming 
entangled in the harness, the team resolved itself 
into a body of Mayday dancers, with the new 
arrival for a maypole, and circled round him 
with obstreperous cries. This entertainment lasted 
until the sorrow-stricken proprietor of the estab- 
lishment appeared upon the scene, when the 
children went suddenly quiet; and Mr Orme, 
released from his entanglement, took his sham- 
bling way into a weedy little desert of a garden, 
with a pigsty at one end, and a small barrack-like 
building of two stories at the other. The windows 
of this edifice were made of small square panes, 
which overlapped each other, and a fair half of 
them were broken. The breakages were patched 
with papers of all colours, so that each window 
had the look of a polychromatic advertisement 
sheet with half the divisions blank. 

Such a limited wilderness of disorder as the in- 
terior of this building presented Will had never 
seen, or so much as dreamed of. A little regiment 
of broken and battered ink-cans stood in one 
corner, and every one of them seemed to leak—a 
thick gluey exudation of red, blue, black, green, 
and mauve. In an opposite corner was a great pile 
of waste-paper, into the base of which the waste 
water from a washing sink had run, apparently 
for years past, so that for nearly a foot upwards 
the paper was yellow and rotten with moisture. 
There were two old-fashioned printing-presses 
grimy with ink and oil and rust and dust, and 
looking as if they had been unused for a score of 
years past. Half-a-dozen rough wooden tables 
leaned forlornly to this side or that, their surfaces 
encrusted with old dirt; and the square brick- 
work of the floor was splintered everywhere, as if 
it had been beaten with a hammer. 

A shaky flight of stairs led to an upper room, 
the crazy confusion of which made the apartment 
on the ground floor almost orderly by contrast. 
The unevenly boarded floor was half an inch deep 
in mourning under dust and ashes, and numberless 
little formes of type had been set upon it to be 


kicked into disorder. Ramshackle shelves laden 
with worm-eaten wooden types held an insecure 
and precarious hold upon the walls ; cases of metal 
type, meagre enough in number, stuck out from 
a rack at every conceivable angle ; and every case 
seemed to be employed as a shelf for flat bottles, 
broken clay pipes, neglected granitic crusts, old 
ae tattered newspapers, old slippers, and 

alf-a-dozen other ragged, tattered, and disgraceful 
articles of attire. A stone surface near the front 
window was cracked from end to end, and covered 
all over with an assortment of types of every size 
and character the place afforded. 

In the middle of the room a stove was burning. 
It had at one time been too far heated and allowed 
to cool too suddenly, so that its cast-iron sides had 
broken into a blistered yawn, and the upper part 
was half severed from the lower. It was mounted 
insecurely on a shallow pan of sheet-iron, crammed 
full and overflowing with yellow ashes; and the 

n in its turn was raised from the floor by 
Fae el broken bricks. The stove-pipe was 
maudlin drunk, to all appearance, and swayed so 
far out of the perpendicular that it would have 
fallen but for a wire-hook, which, suspended from 
a piece of knotted string, hung from a rafter in 
the roof. Its wretched joints were held together 
by pasted brown paper, discoloured by heat, and 
in places almost dried to tinder. The leaky gas 
brackets had been repaired in the same orderly 
and efticient manner, and it would have been 
difficult to invent any sign of laziness and shiftless 
shift which the place did not include within its 
limits. 

Mr Orme, removing his hat and coat, rolled up 
his sleeves, and ducked his head through the tape 
of an excessively dirty black apron. Will = 
at first that this article had gone black in service ; 
but a second glance assured him that the black 
was genuine and original, and that only the grayer 
tints upon it were the results of employment. 
When he had inducted himself into this work- 
man-like garment, Mr Orme lit a pipe, and setting 
a shallow oblong box on end near the stove, took 
his seat there and smoked like a man on duty. 
‘If you’ve got any ambition, William,’ he said, 
‘this is the shop to come to, Here’s your 
avenue.’ 

‘It’s a printing office, isn’t it, sir?’ asked 
William. 

‘That’s what they say outside, my boy,’ re- 
sponded Mr Orme.—‘ You haven’t got an apron, 
have you? Well, you’ll have to get some. In 
the meantime, you can go down-stairs and find a 
sheet of stiff brown paper and a piece of string,’ 

William did as he was bidden ; and Mr Orme, 
first telling him to take off his jacket and roll 
his sleeves up, tied him in the brown paper 
wrapper as if he had been a clumsy Byam 
When he had done this, he surveyed William 
with critical approval, and fell into a doze over 
his pipe. He woke from this to instruct his new 
lieutenant to feed the fire. 

‘And now, he said, ‘you’re going to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries. Give me that sheet of 
copy on the longprimer upper case.’ 

Villiam, discerning what he wanted by his 
glance and gesture rather than his words, brought 
i a thumb-marked scrawl, which he perused 
sleepily. 

. «dd that stick,’ he said—‘No; not that 
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thing. The slip of mahogany with a brass slide 
on it,--Now, you see the bottom rack, left-hand 
side ; pick the word “furniture” out of that.’ 

The letters in the rack were all higgledy-pig- 
gledy, and half of them were face downwards. By 
dint of five minutes’ searching, Will found the 
necessary letters, and arranged them in the wooden 
composing-stick, 

‘Bring it here, said Mr Orme. ‘That’s lesson 
number one. You’ve got all the letters turned 
the wrong way ; but that’s all proper and natural 
for a beginner. That’s how they stand—on their 
heals. Do you see? If they didn’t stand on 
their heads in type, they’d stand on their heads 
on the paper, and then anybody who wanted to 
read the bill would have to stand on his head to 
do it. The doctors won’t allow that, because 
they say it’s unwholesome for elderly people. 
Now, I want “Monday, May 10.” You can get 
that out of the fat expanded Egyptian.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Will, and stood expectant. Mr 
Orme, in his intense enjoyment of his pipe, dozed 
a little, and woke up with a start. 

‘Well, he said, ‘have you got the date?” 

‘No, sir said Will. ‘You didn’t tell me where 
the—the gentleman was, sir.’ 

The tutor twinkled all over, and taking a fallen 
cinder from the stove fire, threw it dexterously 
on to a line of dirty metal type. 

‘That’s the fat expanded Egyptian.—“ Monday, 
May 10.” Put a comma after Monday, and 
another after 10,’ 

‘I can only find one comma, sir.’ 

‘Put a full point, then,’ said Mr Orme. ‘They 
think the tail has broken off. Put the full 
stop after “Monday;” it’ll look more natural. 
Now you see, William—your name is William, 
isn’t it?—you’re learning the art and mystery 
dirt cheap. If I were selfish, I should do all 
this myself, and keep you in the dark. You 
understand that, don’t you, William ?’ 

William said ‘Yes, sir’ quite smoothly, but 
had his own opinion none the less, 

When Mr Orme had made William do all that 
a boy so uninstructed and inexperienced could 
manage, he went lingeringly and unwillingly to 
work himself, and William stood by to assist, 
handing him all manner of oddly named articles : 
little bits of battered wood that were for some no- 
reason called ‘furniture,’ hollowed cubes of metal 
called ‘quotations, and finally being despatched 
in search of a mysterious article called a ‘shoot- 
ing-stick,’ which turned out to be a degenerate 
= of boxwood bluntly frizzled at both 
ends. 

This brought Mr Orme to tea-time ; and Will 
was despatched to the house with a teapot, which, 
like everything else about the printing office, was 
beaten out of shape and discoloured by long 
service, with instructions to get it filled from the 
kitchen with boiling water. Mr Orme kept a 
little assortment of tin cans for tea, milk, sugar, 
coffee, and the like, and had a small loaf, a pat 
of greasy butter, aud a rusty, broken-bladed table- 
knife in a drawer. From these materials he 
made a meal, singeing slices of bread on the top 
of the stove, and growing quite unctuous and 
shiny with warmth and butter before the repast 
was over, 

A fat watch this industrious workman carried 
seemed chiefly useful because it could be made to 


indicate any hour its proprietor desired. He 
generally beat it upon his knee and held it to his 
ear before consulting it ; but he professed as great 
a faith in it as if it had been the clock of a 
cathedral or a Greenwich chronometer. The 
minute-finger was dislocated, and could easily be 
induced by a persuasive shake to go backwards 
or forwards five minutes at a time, so that Mr 
Orme, by shaking it forwards once before tea-time 
and twice backwards after tea-time, secured an 
extra quarter of an hour’s idleness, and at the 
same time comforted his conscience with a sense 
of the strictest punctuality. 

When a proof-sheet of the auctioneer’s bill had 
been pulled, a process in which Will was pro- 
foundly interested, Mr Orme put on a huge pair 
of spectacles and read the printed document 
solemnly aloud to the boy, who checked it by 
the manuscript. Divers corrections were made, 
and Will was then sent down to the shop with 
a revise. He had left Mr Orme apparently in 
the highest spirits, and was surprised to find him 
seated in an attitude indicative of the greatest 
personal discomfort at the bottom of the crazy 
stairs, where Mr Orme not only rocked himself 
to and fro with great violence, but emitted a 
very hollow and sepulchral groan. His assistant 
became really anxious and alarmed, and propos- 
ing to summon their employer, actually set off 
for that purpose. Mr Orme darted out after 
— with an unexpected agility and called him 

ack, 

‘Don’t tell the governor, William, he besought 
him with a serious mien. ‘If Varley knew that 
I was subject to these attacks—I don’t want to 
take his character away, but Varley is not a 
sympathetic man, William—if he knew that I 
was liable to this, he might suppose that I was 
not quite equal to the work. I can endure it, 
William; I can endure in silence” He had 
dodged out after William into the weedy little 
garden, and now went back into the office, lean- 
ing heavily upon his shoulder, and uttering low 
moans expressive of suffering and fortitude. 

‘Isn’t there anything that would do you good, 
sir?’ asked Will, to whom these distressing 
were altogether novel. 

‘There is a remedy,’ Mr Orme replied, with a 
writhe so complicated and so agile that in a 
man of his figure it was quite phenomenal— 
‘there is a remedy, but it is costly. I have 
expended too much in charity this week, 
William ; but to-morrow is pay-day, and I had 
hoped from the symptoms—I am familiar with 
the symptoms—that the attack would have 
delayed itself until at least to-morrow evening.’ 
Then he groaned again, and laid himself out 
face downwards upon the waste-paper heap, where 
he groaned at intervals like a minute-gun. 

*Can’t I do anything for you, sir?’ asked Will, 
whose unsophisticated heart was quite pierced 
with sympathy. 

‘No, no, my child” Mr Orme answered in a 
voice of anguished resolution. A moment later 
he straightened himself, and averting his head 
and grasping his waistcoat with both hands, 
abandoned himself to soliloquy. ‘To think,’ he 
said, ‘that I should suffer thus for the want 
of ninepence.’ 

*O sir, cried Will, ‘I’ve got ninepence !’ 

‘You have?’ cried Mr Orme wildly. ‘You 
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will preserve me. Run up-stairs. There is a 
flat bottle. A cork rim inside. A glass stopper. 
Seven cases down from the top, beneath the 
stove-pipe.’ 

Will tore up-stairs with an agitation perhaps 
more than equalling Mr Orme’s own. 

‘Rum!’ gasped the sufferer. ‘They fill the 
bottle for ninepence. Turn to the left as you 
leave the shop, and the place is at the corner.’ 

The mere prospect of the remedy did Mr Orme 
so much good that he rose with every trace of 
his disorder banished, and, to the tune of Vilikins 
and his Dinah waltzed slowly and solemnly round 
one of the rickety tables. He was dreadfully 
faint and ill again on the messenger’s return, 
however ; and it was not until half the contents 
of the bottle had disappeared that he could 
persuade himself that all fears of a relapse were 
at an end. By this time he had mounted to 
the upper story, and was well enough to sit by 
the fire, and even to smoke a pipe, whilst he 
4 fe rum-and-water from the gallipot in which 
he had taken his rum-and-water an hour earlier. 

‘Alcohol, William,’ he said with impressive 
solemnity, ‘is one of the most valuable of thera- 

utic agents. Like fire, it is an excellent servant, 

ut the worst of masters. I use it medicinally 

myself, and I find, employed in that way, that 
it does me good” He arose with the apparent 
intent of stowing away the bottle, but was so 
suddenly arrested by an unexpected renewal of 
his pains, that he was compelled to finish it 
—_ the spot. ‘Say nothing of this at home, 
William,’ he said, as he restored the empty bottle 
to its place. ‘I prefer to suffer the pangs which 
are occasionally incidental to approaching age in 
silence—in solitude and darkness, William. I 
would not willingly become an object of com- 
passionate scorn.’ His solemnity was so great at 
this moment that his speech was scarcely so 
clear as it had been, and the weakness super- 
induced by his suffering was so marked that he 
tottered a little in his gait. ‘Be careful, William,’ 
he observed, with an almost tearful earnestness. 
‘Even the dictates of a philanthropic heart would 
urge youth to be economic. I shudder to think 
of what the consequences might have been to 
me if you had been unable to come to my 
rescue ; if the natural affection of the youthful 
appetite for hardbake, ginger-beer, and _ lollipops 
had overcome your economic instincts. Remember, 
William, that a strict economy once enabled you 
to be of marked and striking service to a fellow- 
citizen, who is, unhappily, long past his prime, 
but who, believe me, William, is not ungra’ful.’ 


FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN THE SAHARA. 


Durtiné the last thirty years, a remarkable change 
has been taking place in the appearance of that 
part of the Sahara which is contiguous to the 
French possessions in North Africa. Much of 
what formerly was desolate and barren desert has 
now assumed a flourishing aspect; and places 
which not long since were, owing to their dried- 
up, lifeless state, quite unfit for vegetable or 
human sustenance, are now green with verdure 
and the abode of teeming populations. No longer, 
so far at least as these regions of it are concerned, 


is the common notion of the Sahara as a bare and 
sterile country a correct one ; and probably in the 
future we shall hear no more of those ruthless 
projects which aim at turning into an inland sea 
a country which can with care and enterprise be 
made so fertile. The experiments hitherto carried 
out by the French have been entirely successful, 
and the work of the energetic pioneers of this 
movement is now being richly rewarded. 

The fact of the matter is that the Sahara is not 
so dried up as is popularly imagined. Although 
the general surface of the country is, owing to the 
dry climate and the sandy and rocky nature of 
the topmost strata, in its usual condition unsuit- 
able for vegetation, yet there is apparently all 
over the Sahara abundance of subterranean or 
artesian water. The natural oases which are to 
be found here and there, are due to this water 
finding an outlet for itself through the softer soil 
or gravel laid bare by the deeper chasms or valleys 
which intersect the surface of the hamada, or 
rocky plateaux, which are characteristic of the 
region as a whole, While, therefore, the chalk 
or limestone and sand which compose the upper 
surface of these hamada are almost bare and with- 
out vegetation of any kind, yet, when one descends 
into the chasms or valleys just referred to, places 
are to be found with plants of various kinds and 
capable of being utilised for purposes of cultiva- 
tion. If, too, we except the steppes, the meagre 
pasturage of which gives life to the wandering 
nomadic tribes and their herds, these valleys or 
oases are the only parts of the Sahara inhabited 
by man. They form, as it were, green islands of 
life in the midst of a vast lonely ocean. 

What the French then are doing is to utilise 
their knowledge of the geology of the country, 
and, by boring, to make outlets for the subterranean 
water, which is plentiful, and so form artificial 
oases wherever the nature of the country permits. 
The chief scene of their enterprise has ow an 
extensive low-lying district of the Algerian Sahara 
known as the Oued Rir. The word Oued, or Oudd 
(Wady), it may here be remarked, means originally 
a watercourse, whether actually containing water 
or dried up, but from this has been applied indis- 
criminately to all valleys or crevasses in the 
Sahara. This Oued Rir, then, is one of the 
largest and most important of these valleys, and 
extends from north to south for a distance of 
about one hundred and twenty miles. At the 
time of the French conquest of this district in 
1854, its resources were in a very poor condition, 
and it was rapidly sinking in importance. What 
were once oases had been allowed through want 
of attention to become desert ; the population of 
the place was diminishing ; and the palm-trees, 
upon the fruit of which they chiefly subsisted, 
were dying from neglect: the causes of all this 
being clearly traceable to the intestinal feuds 
which were constantly taking place among the 
native tribes. 

Since 1854, however, a great change has in 
these respects been wrought. The centralisation 
of government brought about by the French 
administration has completely pacified the country, 
and the energies of traders have been directed to 
developing its resources. Many new natural wells 
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have been formed, and fresh oases have grown 
np in consequence ; the population of the whole 
district has been doubled, and altogether a move- 
ment is in progress the ultimate importance of 
which cannot be foretold. 

The first French well was formed in June 
1856, and gave a flow of about nine hundred 
gallons per minute. As the inauguration of the 
new civilisation, it was called the ‘Fountain of 
Peace ;? and justly so, for surely nothing can 
be more likely to further the arts of peace than 
fresh impulses to the cultivation of the soil. Since 
that date, the work so auspiciously begun has 
been continued steadily and without interruption ; 
and with such success, that on the 1st October 
1885, there were in the Oued Rir alone no fewer 
than one hundred and fourteen French springs, 
and four hundred and ninety-two natural springs, 
yielding in all about fifty-six thousand gallons 
per minute. Moreover, a fact which was speci- 
ally gratifying to the workers, was, that even 
the oldest wells were giving up .their watery 
treasures in as large a quantity as when first 
they were formed. Naturally, so large a flow of 
water has resulted in the creation of large 
tracts of utilisable soil, and the oases so formed 
have been planted with young fresh palm-trees, 
while the older oases have been also carefully 
tended and cultivated. At the present time the 
Oued Rir contains more than forty oases with 
as many as five hundred and twenty thousand 
palm-trees of a full fruit-bearing age, more than 
one hundred and forty thousand trees of less than 
seven years of age, and about one hund»ed thousand 
other fruit-trees. The annual production of dates 
amounts to more than one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

The tree for the cultivation of which these oases 
are so suitable is the Date-palm. Nowhere else 
does this tree grow so well and so luxuriantly. 
Its natural wants seem to be exactly satisfied by 
the physical conditions of the Sahara. What it 
seems to require is a moist ground combined with 
a dry climate ; and these two contrary states are 
just what the Sahara furnishes. That the outlay 
incurred by the planters is soon repaid may be 
seen from the Report of the ‘Soci¢te de Batna et 
du Sud Algerien, a Society which was founded 
in 1881 by M. Rolland and the Marquis de 
Courcival, with the express aim of developing 
the resources of the Oued Rir. This Society is 
there stated to have within the first five years 
of its existence formed three oases and three 
villages ; to have sunk seven spring-wells, giving 
in all over 4600 gallons of water per minute ; to 
have reclaimed one thousand acres of waste land ; 
planted more than fifty thousand date-palms ; 
dug ditches for purposes of irrigation to the 
combined length of twenty-five miles; and built 
houses for the cultivators and the Company’s 
agents, with the result that already a revenue of, 
in round numbers, twenty thousand pounds ster- 
ling has been reaped, The total production of 
dates in the Oued Rir may be set down at from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling per annum, and is constantly in- 
creasing. This fruit always commands a sale, for, 
independently of the quantities which are exported 
to European markets, it is the regular food of the 
natives of North Africa, being used by them as 


But the date-palm is not the only product of 
these regions, a large trade being also done in 
ostrich feathers. These last are not so plentiful 
as they might have been, had the French not, 
when they first came into these regions, indis- 
criminately destroyed the birds ; but nevertheless 
the production is very considerable. The total 
annual product derived at present from all the 
French possessions in North Africa is worth about 
eight hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling ; 
and no doubt this sum could be largely increased 
if ostrich-farming were also encouraged in those 
districts of the Sahara which are reclaimed in the 
manner above described. 

Further, excellent means for the transport of 
the products of these oases in the interior already 
exist, and other reforms are in contemplation 
which will still further assist the cultivators. 
From Philippeville, on the coast, a railway runs 
by way of the important city of Constantine 
southwards to Biskra. This last place is only 
sixty-two miles north of the first of the oases 
of the Oued Rir, but a continuation of the 
railway is in contemplation which will unite 
Tougourt, the capital of the district, and the seat 
of the administrative government, with the coast. 
This line will pass through all the different oases 
which have been created, and when complete, will 
form a ready outlet for the products and commerce 
of the southern regions. In consequence of all 
this energy, the desert districts of Algeria seem 
bound to prosper ; and if only the experiment thus 
tried is imitated in other parts of the Sahara, it 
would not be out of place to prophesy a great 
future for those extensive wastes which are at 
present lying useless in the heart of North 
Africa. 


ASTBURY’S BARGAIN, 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IV.—A PARAGON OF MANHOOD. 


Ir was late when Dacon arrived at Cedar Cottage, 
so late that even Hetty had begun to despair of 
his coming. Her mother had delayed dinner for 
an hour on his account, and was not pleased 
by the inevitable consequence that the extra 
delicacies provided to tempt the jaded appetite 
of her future son-in-law were spoiled. After 
dinner, as was her custom when they were quite 
alone, she took what was en termed 
‘forty winks’ in her easy-chair; as each wink 
occupied rather more than a minute and a half, 
she had usually a good hour’s nap. She awakened 
under the pleasing delusion that she had only 
shut her eyes for about ten minutes, and was 
invigorated by the repose. She was as eager as 
ever to learn the details of what had happened in 
the City, and confident that ‘Dear Henry would 
never think of leaving them in suspense for a 
whole night.’ But as the hands of the clock 
pointed to eleven, she became decidedly impatient ; 
and again when a vehicle stopped at the gate 
and the sound of footsteps on the gravel was 
heard, she immediately took credit to herself 
for never having had a moment’s doubt of ‘ Dear 
Henry’s’ consideration for the anxious state of 
their minds. 

‘There! I told you he would come, my dears,’ 
she said, as if Hetty and Daisy had been doing 
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their utmost to persuade her that he would not ; 
‘and sure enough, here he is !’ 

Hetty ran to meet him, and was startled to 
see how weary and almost haggard he looked. 

‘I was sure you would expect me some time 
to-night,’ he said; ‘and late as it is, I have 
come as soon as it was possible. We have had 
a bad time in the City, as you can guess.’ 

‘You seem to be quite worn out, poor dear,’ 
exclaimed Mrs Silverton, sympathetically adding 
in a practical way: ‘Take a glass of wine; or 
will you have a little brandy ?—and have you 
dined ?’ 

‘A little of this, thank you,’ he replied, helping 
himself to brandy-and-water ; ‘but I cannot eat. 
This has been the most horrible day I have 
ever known. The loss to the firm is very 
serious.’ 

‘And is it true that Gilbert Astbury has run 
away ?’ asked the widow with a severity of tone 
indicative of her resolution to have no pity for 
the young man who had so disgraced her sponsor- 
ship. 

He cannot be found,’ was the evasive answer. 

Daisy had been sitting in the shadow of a 
large screen, knitting; but she had been observing 
all that passed and paying attentive heed to 
every word. She looked up now and spoke in 
her soft clear voice: ‘Do you believe he has 
anything to do with these frauds ?’ 

acon was startled by this abrupt question 
from the hitherto unnoticed listener. ‘I cannot 
say what he may have had to do with them, Miss 
Forester.’ 
Daisy rose and looked at him steadily as she 
ut the next question: ‘I want you to tell me, 
Mr Dacon—do you believe that he is guilty ?’ 

‘I do not.’ The emphatic answer seemed to 
jump out of his mouth involuntarily: there 
was not the faintest note of doubt or hesita- 
tion in its deliverance; and yet there was a 
momentary disturbed expression in his eyes, as 
if he had heard the words spoken by some one 
else. 

‘I should be so glad if he could clear himself 
of all blame,’ remarked Hetty with a sigh. 

‘Impossible, or he would not have run away,’ 
insisted the widow, holding to her first judg- 
ment. 

‘Thank you, Mr Dacon,’ observed Daisy ear- 
nestly. ‘I also feel sure of his innocence, and 
sure that it will some day be placed beyond 
a doubt.’ 

‘I am_ pleased that you should share my 
opinion, Miss Forester,’ said Dacon, quite recov- 
ered from that flash of confusion which Daisy 
alone had observed. ‘I am so satisfied on the 
subject, that I mean to do all in my power 
to help him.’ 

Mrs Silverton was breathless with astonish- 
ment, and relented having so hastily declared 
her decision, She put on her glasses and gazed 
at him with unbounded admiration. ‘How good! 
—how noble of you, Henry!’ she ejaculated. 
‘I cannot find words sufficiently strong to express 
my wonder and delight at such magnanimity ! 
You, who, on account of your friendship for the 
young man, must, like poor me, bear some reflec- 
tions for his misdeeds—you are the first to speak 
in his behalf! This is truly noble, and I wish 
I could think of him in such a Christian spirit. 


But I am only a woman, and cannot so quickly 
overcome the—irritation—the annoyance I feel 
after having presented him to all our friends,’ 

Hetty’s hand stole softly into his, and the 
gentle pressure of her fingers told him more 
eloquently than her mother’s grandiose address 
what a paragon of manhood he appeared in her 
eyes. is hand gave a slight convulsive jerk 
as she touched it; but this was no doubt attribu- 
table to his dislike of such open praise—although 
she thought the praise was not in the least bit 
exaggerated. 

‘I am only doing what I believe to be my 
duty to a true friend. Unfortunately, there is 
not much in my power to do; for Mr Ardwick, 
our solicitor, has already made up his mind 
about the case, and his opinion is not favour- 
able to Astbury. I made out, too, that his view 
was taken by the detective who was present 
at the consultation to-day, although he did not 
express it so plainly.’ 

‘The detective !’ All colour faded from Daisy's 
cheeks as she repeated the ominous word. 

‘Yes; I am sorry to say,’ Dacon proceeded 
deprecatingly, as if apologising for himself, ‘the 
affair has passed into the hands of the police. 
My uncle would have put off that step for 
another day at anyrate, but Ardwick insisted 
that too much time had been already allowed 
to slip by before decisive measures were taken.’ 

‘And what will they do?’ asked the girl in 
a frightened whisper. 

‘They must first find our friend, and then 
everything will depend on the evidence they 
can bring against him. As he had not been 
seen in the office since the forenoon, his lodgings 
were searched ; but nothing that could incrimi- 
nate him was discovered. His landlady stated 
that he had gone out in the morning as usual, 
and she had seen no signs of preparation for a 
journey. She expected him back at his usual 
hour ; but he has not yet returned to the house.’ 

‘He was here to-day,’ said Daisy, looking at 
her cousin, ‘and told me that he was going away, 
and would probably never return,’ 

Hetty’s cheeks were tingling with the remem- 
brance of the painful scene she had passed through. 
She had no thought of concealing the interview 
with Gilbert, although she had announced her 
resolution not to see him again until this dreadful 
business was disposed of one way or another. 
But she could not and would not tell her lover 
what wicked things Gilbert had insinuated against 
him, and how fiercely she had been compelled to 
defend him. The recollection of these insinua- 
tions reflected the more lustre on Dacon’s con- 
duct towards his would-be traducer. 

‘Yes,’ she said, looking down, ‘he told me, too, 
that he was going away,’ 

‘I am glad you saw him, was Dacon’s ready 
comment; ‘and I hope you contrived to say 
something cheering to him, for he has been in 
very low water lately. Since he has told you 
that he was going, he must have meant it; and 
I hope he will get clear away beyond the reach 
of the Scotland Yard people.’ 

Daisy regarded him with an expression of 
surprise, and spoke somewhat reproachfully : ‘I 
thought you said that you believed him innocent ! 
If you meant it, you should wish him to be 


here to prove his innocence.’ a 
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‘It is very difficult to know what one should 
wish under the circumstances,’ rejoined Dacon 
uncomfortably, for he was taken aback by her 
keen glance and sharp rebuke. ‘But we will see 
what to-morrow brings forth. I will let you 
know everything that goes on; and now I must 
say good-night.’ 

‘You won't forget that I shall be dying for 
the earliest intelligence of anything that may 
happen,’ said Mrs Silverton impressively as she 
was shaking hands with him; ‘for, you know, 
everybody will come to me for information. I 
feel almost as if they would regard me as a 
sort of accomplice—it is so unfortunate that our 
names should be associated with—with such a’ 
—she was going to say ‘criminal, but sub- 
stituted the milder but in some intonations 
scarcely less offensive word— person.’ 

Daisy fancied that he winced under the reiter- 
ated expression of her aunt’s indignation with the 
malefactor ; but he spoke composedly 
enough. ‘ 

‘Do not disturb yourself at all on that score, 
Mrs Silverton. a will be sorry that you 
were unlucky enough to be acquainted with a 
man suspected of a—blunder like this—for it zs 
more of a blunder than a crime. But nobody 
whose opinion is worth a straw will dream of 
blaming you for the kindness you have shown 
him,’ 

(‘It is curious how he contradicts himself, 
reflected Daisy. ‘He says he believes Gilbert 
innocent, and now he speaks as if he thought him 
guilty.’) 

‘Tam glad you should think so, rejoined the 
widow; ‘but you are so generous and considerate 
in your way of looking at things, that you are 
incapable of guessing what ordinary people will 
say and what scandals they can make out of 
nothing.’ This was said with a smile and an admir- 
ing shake of the head. 

‘I am glad you saw poor Astbury to-day, 
Hetty,’ he said when they were alone together in 
the little hall and his arm was round her waist. 

‘He pleaded so earnestly to see me that I was 
forced to yield, she answered meekly, but quite 
determined not to explain that it was the threat 
of danger to him which had overcome her reso- 
lution. 

‘You did quite right. I should have been 
more sorry than you can imagine if you had 
remained stubborn in your determination not to 
speak to him. Poor chap, he is in a bad fix. 
I did not like to tell you the worst before 
your mother and cousin. But every railway 
station is being watched ; telegrams were sent 
late to-night to the police at every port in the 
kingdom to have him looked for and his move- 
ments watched. To-morrow morning, a warrant 
will be issued for his apprehension.’ 

‘Should he be caught—what will happen? O 
Henry, I feel so sorry for him, because’ She 
hesitated ; and a jealous pang shot through the 
man’s breast, extinguishing his better feelings. 

‘Because what /’ he asked with a gentleness the 
display of which required an effort. 

‘I do not know that I should tell you; but 
there should not and need not be any secrets 
between us,’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘Then it is because I think—no, I am sure— 


justly loud—in their laudations of the devoted 


that Daisy is as fond of him as—as I am of 
you. 

He drew breath, and experienced a twinge of 
pain at the meanness of his momentary suspicion 
that he was her accepted suitor only because he 
was the heir of John Ellicott, whilst Gilbert was 
the man she really loved. He was glad, relieved, 
= tortured by the consciousness of his own false- 

ood; but he was palliating it with good resolu- 
tions to fulfil the terms of Gilbert’s bargain in the 
fullest measure. He would make Hetty’s whole 
life one of unmixed joy so far as devotion and 
money could obtain that result. His voice was a 
little husky when, after a pause, he spoke. 

‘That is another reason why I must do every- 
thing I can to shield Astbury. At the same time 
it is a pity, for I see no chance of his coming back 
except as a prisoner.’ 

‘Oh, that would be horrible, and Daisy would 
suffer as much as I would in her place’ She 
clung to him fondly whilst speaking ; and he felt 
that she was shivering at the bare idea of him 
being in such a — ‘Do you think there is 
no hope of Gilbert being able to prove his 
innocence ?” 

The question stung him, and he answered with 
a curious note of pain in his voice, although the 
sound was scarcely above a whisper: ‘I do not 
know. Men have been before now in as bad a 
fix as he is, and have come out of it all right, 
or at anyrate not much the worse for getting 
scorched in the fire. I mean to stand by him 
whatever turns up, and you can tell Daisy to be 
certain of that.’ 

This assurance was comforting to Hetty, and 
would have increased her love for him if there 
had been any space for its increase. On returning 
to the dining-room she was flushed, and there was 
a happy light on her face. ‘We need have no 
fear about Gilbert, she said, speaking directly to 
Daisy, ‘for Henry says he will protect him, no 
matter what happens.’ 

‘Tam sure he will, and I have just been saying 
so to Daisy,’ observed Mrs Silverton, who had 
been busy all the time extolling Dacon’s virtues 
with the biggest adjectives she could think of. 

Hetty was surprised that Daisy was not so 
enthusiastic as herself in expressions of gratitude, 
when she repeated Dacon’s assurance of fidelity 
to his friend. More, she considered her reception 
of it ungraciously cold. 

Daisy was certainly grateful for his emphatic 
declaration of faith in Gilbert, and yet she was 

uzzled by various eccentricities of tone and look. 
They had, somehow, suggested that the paragon 
of manhood was, to use an expressive vulgarism, 
‘shuffling’ with an uneasy conscience. So, whilst 
the others were loud—and she could not deny, 


friend, she was somewhat silent, wondering what 
it could be that made her suspicious not only of 
his generosity but of his truth. 

She racked her brain all the night for some 
explanation of her doubt that should be natural 
and consistent with the characters and position of 
the two men. She was glad when morning came, 
and it was practicable to leave her room and go 
out without exciting too much astonishment in the 
minds of the domestics. She took a brisk walk 
in the keen morning air, through the meadows 


round by the Herne Hill road, with the nal 
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foliage of its ancient trees sparkling with many 
delicate shades of green in the sunlight. Then 
down the steep brow of Champion Hill, through 
the meadows again back to the Cottage. 

A telegram from Dacon arrived at luncheon- 
time: ‘Nothing known yet, except that he has 
got away.’ Later came a messenger with a note 
for Hetty. She was disappointed and distressed, 
but not alarmed by its contents, This was what 
she read to her mother and cousin: ‘It will be 
impossible for me to call this evening. My uncle 
has had a serious attack of apoplexy—so serious 
that the doctor fears the worst, and I must remain 
by his side’—(The lamentations of the lover 
for the joy he had to forego were judiciously 
omitted by the reader.)—‘No trace of Astbury 


has been discovered; but it is painful to me_ 


to write that the bank officials are able to prove 
that he received the cash for most of the forged 
bills. The cashier who paid the money knew 
him well, and there can be no question as 
to his identity. I am truly sorry for this; 
but still hope that there may be some mistake, 
although everything is against the probability 
of it.’ 

A heavy cloud shadowed Daisy’s face as she 
listened to these last sentences. Mrs Silverton 
scarcely heard them, for at the announcement 
of the dangerous illness of Mr Ellicott, her 
interest in Gilbert’s fate was for the time ex- 
tinguished by the more important consideration 
of the change which the uncle’s death would 
make in ‘Dear Henry’s’ circumstances. He would 
come into a vast fortune immediately ; and—of 
course after a decent interval—she would see 
her daughter united to the chief of the great 
firm of Ellicott & Co.! But whilst thus cogitat- 
ing, she was not unmindful of the conventional 
expressions of regret for the old gentleman’s 
aftliction and imminent danger. 

‘It is very dreadful, my dears, to think of 
the poor old man being so suddenly stricken. 
The last time I saw him he looked as if he 
would long outlive my time. Still, we must 
not forget that in the course of nature we have 
all to be ~~ ared for the end; and Mr Ellicott 
has passed the allotted span.’ She breathed a 
sweet sigh of resignation, leaned back in her 
comfortable chair, and devoted herself to pleasing 
speculation as to how many thousands a year 
her future son-in-law would inherit. 

‘Ah, here is something written inside the enve- 
lope, ejaculated Hetty, as she stopped in the 
act of replacing the letter. ‘He says: “I have 
just learned that Astbury was seen at Charing 
Cross railway station last night taking a ticket 
for Marseilles. A detective has followed ”—— 
O Daisy, I hope he will escape!’ The expres- 
sion was full of deepest pity for her afflicted 
cousin. 

Daisy got up, looking very cold and bewildered 
as she moved towards the door. She stopped 
on the threshold, and turning her face to Hetty, 
said strangely: ‘I hope he will not escape; I 
nope they will overtake him and bring him back. 
—There ; do not mind what I say; I am out of 
sorts.’ 

Hetty did not follow, for she understood her 
sorrow, and knew that solitude would be most 
welcome at present. But she was utterly at a 
loss to guess why Daisy should wish Gilbert 


to be captured by the police. She would have 
done all that a woman could do to hide the 
man she loved and shield him from such a fate. 
She did not divine how thoroughly convineed 
Daisy was of his perfect innocence; and how 
completely she was imbued with the idea that 
his only crime was in failing to come forward 
to assert it. 


The next day, Daisy had recovered her habit- 
ually quiet demeanour. She was a little paler 
than usual, but, as she rarely had much colour 
in her cheeks, the fact did not attract atten- 
tion. She had not contided her sorrow to Hetty, 
who had half expected she would, and was pre- 
pared to give her every help and comfort that 
sincere sympathy and affection could give. 

The forenoon post brought the news for which 
they had been prepared by Dacon’s letter. Mr 
Ellicott had died without once recovering con- 
sciousness or the power of speech. As the de- 
ceased gentleman had not been an intimate friend 
of the inhabitants of Cedar Cottage—although 
Mrs Silverton did her best to make him out 
to be so on the strength of his one visit, when 
he simply sent in his card by the footman— 
the ladies were only affected by his loss in so 
far as it concerned Henry Dacon. 

The widow was delighted to learn in the 
course of a few days that Dacon was, as she 
had anticipated, left at the head of the house 
in Fenchurch Street; and although she was 
chagrined at the large amount of money of which 
he was deprived by the legacies to various rela- 
tives and charitable institutions, she was quite 
satisfied that the future life of her daughter 
was to be one of ease and splendour, as far as 
money could purchase these desirable conditions 
of existence. 

In the City there was a profound feeling of 
astonishment and regret; for John Ellicott had 
been regarded as one of the most prominent of 
citizens and business men: a steady supporter 
of all City rights and privileges, and a true philan- 
thropist, giving help freely wherever help was 
really needed. Moreover, it was very plainly 
said that his death was in some mysterious way 
associated with the discovery of those enormous 
frauds on his house. He had been seen on 
’Change, and had transacted business requiring 
the clearest intellect on the forenoon of the day 
of his fatal attack. 

Even the deepest impressions, however, are 
speedily cicatrised by the whirl of City life ; 
and so, as when the king dies, the ery of ‘Long 
live the king!’ is immediately heard, Henry 
Dacon found himself recognised as the chief 
of one of the wealthiest firms within the sound 
of Bow Bells. He bore his honours modestly, 
and thereby enhanced the golden opinions he 
had already won from City magnates whilst he 
had held a subordinate position. The great fraud 
on his house was soon shelved for more recent 
wonders of the same character. It dropped into 
the category of those varying commercial legends 
discussed by junior clerks at luncheon bars in and 
about Cheapside. 

In this case the legend was, that the confi- 
dential clerk had got clear away with his booty 
in spite of all the efforts of the police; and the 
amount of his plunder was estimated according 
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to the imagination of the individual at from 
eighty thousand to two hundred thousand. An 
action was brought against the bank to recover ; 
but it was compromised without going into court, 
and the firm bore the loss, which was stated 
to be very much smaller than had been at first 
supposed. Mr Ardwick the lawyer declared that 
such a result would never have happened if 
Mr Ellicott had been alive. He attributed the 
failure of the case entirely to the half-hearted 
spirit in which the new chief of the house went 
into the proceedings, whilst he cleared out of 
them in direct opposition to the best legal advice. 
Henry Dacon was, however, content to let the 
affair drop, and was glad when it was disposed 
of, although he was so much the poorer by the 
arrangement. He was still a rich man;_ his 
wedding day was approaching, and it was natural 
that he should wish to be relieved from the 
suspense inevitably entailed by an undecided 
lawsuit, however certain the result may appear 
to be. ‘Thank Heaven, it is all settled, Hetty, 
he said, on the evening of the day on which 
the compromise was agreed to. ‘We can start 
clear of worries, and know what we are about. 
Ardwick is wild with me for not going on; 
but I have had enough of it, and am easy in 
my mind so long as you say it is all right 

And of course Hetty said it was all right, 
expressing at the same time her happiness in the 
feeling that on their marriage day he would not 
be harassed by the phantoms of law’s delay, costs, 
and losses. She was quite sure that the lawyers 
only wanted to carry on the case fer their own 
benefit. 

There was, however, one person in Cedar 
Cottage who agreed with Mr Ardwick. That was 
Daisy ; and for weeks she had been seeking an 
opportunity to speak to Dacon alone. He was 
instinctively aware of her desire, and contrived 
to avoid a téte-d-téte by one excuse and another. 
On the very eve of the wedding day, Daisy 
found her opportunity. Mrs Silverton was busy 
in the drawing-room arranging and rearranging 
the marriage presents; and on an imperative 
summons from her mother to settle something 
about the disposition of the gifts, Hetty left 
her lover and cousin in the dining-room. As 
soon as the door closed, Daisy spoke hurriedly 
but resolutely: ‘I am glad of this opportunity, 
Mr Dacon, to ask you where is Gilbert Ast- 
bury ?’ 

‘Astbury !—Well, really ’—— 

She lifted her hand impatiently, to signify 
that he was not to ent if he intended to 
repudiate his knowledge of the fugitive’s where- 
abouts. 

‘You do know where he is,’ she continued, 
‘and I want his address, It is now more than 
a year since he went away; and if you have not 
known it all along, you have known for some 
time where he might be found.—Please, do not 
waste time in denying it, for I wish to spare 
Hetty any unpleasant recollections, and she will 
return presently. I believe you have been acting 
as his friend, although acting under a mistaken 
idea as to what was the course a true friend should 
take. I mean to set him right before the world, 
and you must help me.’ 

She had made a bold hazard of a guess at the 


meanwhile he had recovered from the first sur- 
prise at the vehemence of her attack, and 
answered quietly, even with the equanimity of 
one conscious of having done a sant turn to his 
neighbour: ‘Have you forgotten, Miss Forester, 
that I eng to do all in my power to serve 
him? I have kept my word ; and you are right 
—I do know where he is.’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘In South America, where he is safe, pros- 
perous, and, I believe, as happy as a man can be 
under the circumstances. At anyrate, he has 
made up his mind not to return to England.’ 

‘Is he aware of all that has been going on 
here? Is he aware that he bears the brand of 
crime, although he has not been convicted except 
by his own folly in leaving the country ?’ 

‘Being conscious of his innocence, I suppose 
he is indifferent to all that. He says nothing 
about it in his letter to me,’ 

‘Ah! he has written to you?’ 

‘Yes, and forgets none of his friends in asking 
for news of home.’ 

He _ a delicate emphasis on the word ‘none,’ 
to imply that hers had been prominent amongst 
the names mentioned. 

‘Does he know what is to take place to-morrow?’ 
She put the question under the influence of a 
degree of anxiety which seemed to be stifling 
her. 

‘You mean our marriage?—Oh yes, and he 
sends us his kindest wishes for our future happi- 
ness.’ 

‘Will you give me his address?’ 

He hesitated, and then said thoughtfully : ‘If 
you will consider for a moment, you will agree 
with me that I must first ask his permission.’ 

She bowed her head in acquiescence, and the 
conversation was stopped by the return of 
Hetty. 


SOME NICE POINTS OF CRIMINAL LAW. 
BY A MAGISTRATE’S CLERK. 


WE often ask ourselves why should not our laws 
be couched in plain language, devoid of all techni- 
calities, so that ‘he who runs may read,’ and he 
who reads may understand? So far as this can be 
done, it is doubtless the duty of those who frame 
our laws to see to it; but it is too often forgotten 
that facts and circumstances connected with the 
commission of crime vary to so great an extent 
that it is almost impossible to word our laws in 
such a clear and intelligible way as to cover 
that varied state of things. Let us give a few 
illustrations of this. 

We all know what is meant by the crime of 
burglary. It is defined in our law-books to be 
the ‘breaking and entering of the dwelling-house 
of another in the night with intent to commit a 
felony therein.’ Surely nothing can be plainer. 
The only word that appears to require defining is 
the word ‘night ;’ and a statute passed in 1861 
(24 and 25 Vict. chap. 96, section 1) has clearly 
defined that word by enacting that the ‘night’ 
shall be deemed to commence at nine P.M., and 
conclude at six A.M. of the next day. One would 
naturally infer, therefore, that there can be no 
difficulty in deciding when a person is guilty of 
the crime of burglary. But let us see. In the 
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first place, has the difficulty in connection with 
this very word ‘night’ been removed by the 
statute? Suppose a man, at five o’clock in the 
morning, breaks the skylight window of a dwell- 
ing-house, but in consequence of being disturbed, 
does not enter the house till a quarter past six, 
can he be said to have broken and entered in the 
‘night?’ We must remember that the judges of 
our criminal courts interpret, and of course must 
interpret, the law literally as they find it. In the 
case supposed, therefore, though the house was 
broken into at a time which comes within the legal 
definition of the word ‘night, still it was not 
entered during the night as defined by the Act; and 
as both a breaking and an entering are necessary 
to constitute a burglary, that crime was not com- 
mitted in this case. If, however, the burglar who 
was disturbed at five A.M. escapes, and at five A.M., 
or at any time before six a.m. next day, avails 
himself of the hole he had previously made, and 
enters the house with a felonious intent, he has 
committed burglary, for the simple reason, that 
the breaking and entering were in the night-time, 
though not the same night. 

It now being made clear what is meant by the 
word ‘night,’ it may well be supposed that no 
further difficulty will be in our way of deciding 
what constitutes the crime of burglary. But not 
so fast. Are you clear what is meant by the word 
‘dwelling-house?’ (I may mention that the Act 
of Parliament already referred to makes it burg- 
lary to break into any building connected with a 
dwelling-house, if such building be within the 
same curtilage, and immediately communicating 
with it, or by an enclosed or covered passage, 
leads to it.) I can imagine the reader exclaiming : 
‘What useless refining! Does not every one know 
that a dwelling-house is a house that a person 
dwells in?’ Very true. But suppose Pater- 
familias has decided to give his family a treat, 
and has locked up his house and drawn the blinds 
and gone to the sea-side for three months; and 
suppose the nocturnal and unwelcome visitant, on 
mischief bent, profiting by his knowledge of that 
fact, breaks into the house at the midnight hour 
and carries away his plate—has a dwelling-house 
been broken into? No one dwells in the house, 
nor has been for some weeks. Our learned 
lawyers have answered the question for us in the 
affirmative, and have decided that so long as 
Paterfamilias had not permanently vacated his 
house, but intended to return, it is no less his 
dwelling-house, though for the time being he may 
be snugly ensconced, or perhaps suffering martyr- 
dom, in a small cottage by the sea some hundreds 
of miles away. 

Let us, however, suppose that he has quitted 
his house, intending to go and live permanently in 
another house ; that he has not taken all his valu- 
ables out of the house he is leaving ; and let us 
suppose those valuables to be stolen by a midnight 
depredator breaking into that house; do our 
learned expounders of the law tell us that the 
crime of burglary is committed in this case? 
No. On the contrary the house is held not to 
be a dwelling-house, for the reason that the 
occupant has left it without any intention of 
returning to dwell in it. The writer remembers 
a case in point being tried in court. A woman 
was removing from one house to another, and 
was carrying her furniture up to eleven o’clock 


at night; but becoming tired, she determined to 
lock the house up and go to rest for the night 
in the house she was removing to. fore she 
had gone to rest, however, she was told that a 
thief had broken into the house she was leaving, 
and carried away some of the furniture she was 
too tired to remove. This was held not to be 
burglary, inasmuch as the thief had not broken 
into a ‘dwelling-house,’ the woman having left 
it without any intention of dwelling in it in 
future. (Of course, the offence of larceny was 
committed.) 

But suppose a man has two houses, a country 
and a town house; and he occupies the one in 
summer and the other in winter; and one house 
is broken into in the night and his goods stolen 
from it, whilst he is residing in the other house— 
can this house be considered the man’s dwelling- 
house, seeing that for the time he does not dwell 
in it? Yes, say our lawyers ; both are dwelling- 
houses within the meaning of the law. He does 
not, when dwelling in one, permanently leave 
the other. The reader will see by these examples 
how difficult it may become sometimes to define 
even the simple word dwelling-house. 

Now, suppose I erect a tent or booth at a fair, 
and dwell and sleep there nightly, and a thief 
breaks in during the night and commits larceny, 
is he guilty of burglary? Our law-expounders 
say No. But why? Well, the tenement cannot 
be considered a dwelling-house : ‘so frail a tene- 
ment,’ it is said, ‘is no more deserving of the name 
of a house than a covered wagon would be under 
the same circumstances. And yet it has been 
decided that a mud and brick house, rented during 
a fair only, is a dwelling-house for burglarious 
purposes. Such are some of the nice refinements 
of law in connection with the word dwelling- 
house. 

We have said that to constitute the crime of 
burglary there must be a ‘ breaking and entering, 
Now, it may well be supposed that no circum- 
stances can arise so as to create any difliculty 
in deciding what is meant by breaking into and 
entering a house, But it will soon be found 
by any one who sits in a criminal court con- 
stantly, that cases arise that make it extremely 
difficult to decide whether the circumstances 
constitute a breaking and entering. Let us take 
the word ‘breaking’ to begin with, If a man 
leaves a large hole in his roof, or if he leave 
his window open at night, any entry through 
that hole or window is not a ‘breaking’ in law. 
There may be an entry into the house, and 
valuable property may be stolen, but the house 
is not ‘broken’ into, and therefore no burglary, 
whatever other crime, has been committed. The 
reader might therefore naturally conclude that 
if a sweep quietly came down a chimney into 
a house in the night with intent to steal, he 
would escape the charge of burglary, as he had 
not ‘broken’ into the house. The reader, how- 
ever, is not ‘learned in the law.’ If he were, 
he would no doubt agree with Justice Bosanquet, 
who has decided that to enter a house by the 
chimney is on a different footing from entering 
it through any other hole or an open window. 
A chimney, it is said, is a necessary opening 
in every house, and needs the protection of the 
law; but if a man leaves an opening in the 
wall or roof of his house, instead of a fastened 
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window, he must take the consequences—that 
js, the thief will not be guilty of the crime of 
burglary. This is a very tine distinction, it must 
be admitted. 

But suppose a window be not left open wide 
enough to admit a person, and that the nocturnal 
visitant lifts it up and enters, would he have 
‘broken’ into the house? No, say our learned 
lawyers. And yet, if he puts his arm through 
a broken pane of glass and accidentally makes 
the hole larger, and so reaches and undoes the 
catch ; or if he simply lifts up a latch or lifts up 
a window which is down, he has ‘broken’ into 
the house. 

Lawyers also talk of a ‘constructive breaking.’ 
If a man knocks at the door of a house, and on 
its being opened, rushes in, at night, to steal, he 
is guilty of burglary ; or if he gets in on a pre- 
tence of taking lodgings and falls upon the land- 
lord and robs him; or if a servant conspire with 
a burglar and lets him into the house, both are 
held to have ‘broken’ into the house, and there- 
fore, under the circumstances named, to be guilty 
of burglary, as the entry is obtained by fraud. 
But what would the reader unlearned in the law 
say if he were asked whether there was a breaking 
into a house in a case like the following, a case 
which really did happen, and which is reported in 
the law-books? A groom meets a man named 
Jones, who proposes to him to rob his master of 
his plate. They agree to meet on a future day ; 
but the groom in the meantime communicates 
with the police, and the master being out of town, 
the groom acts under the direction of these ofti- 
cials. He meets Jones and his companion Johnson, 
and the robbery is presumably concocted between 
them. The groom is to get the other servants out 
of the way on a particular evening, is to admit 
a number of police, and then to admit Johnson 
into the house. He accordingly opens the kitchen 
door and does so ; and whilst Johnson is up-stairs, 
about to commit his deed of depredation, the 
police pounce upon him and lock him up ina 
room. The groom then admits Jones, who takes 
the plate basket from the kitchen. Surely there 
is here a case of constructive breaking and enter- 
ing with intent to commit felony, and therefore 
aclear case of burglary. Now, let us see how our 
learned men of the law look on such a case. We 
know that the groom, though appearing to act in 
concert with the prisoners, did not really do so; 
in fact, acting under the directions of the police, 
he may be looked upon as acting on behalf of his 
master. The door was therefore lawfully open, 
and there was no felonious ‘breaking.’ The only 
offence remaining, therefore, was the stealing of 
the plate by Jones. And here another nice point 
arose: was Johnson also guilty of stealing the 
plate with Jones? No; it was held he could not 
be, because at the time Jones steals the plate 
Johnson is in legal custody, and therefore could 
not be guilty of the offence. He was, however, 
convicted of being an ‘accessory before the fact.’ 
The curious point, however, is, that neither of 
them was held to be guilty of breaking into the 
house ; not even of ‘constructive breaking. 

Let us take another case to illustrate the point 
of ‘breaking?’ A boy is left in charge of a house 
by his mother, Like many other boys in similar 
circumstances, he runs out a few minutes after 
9 pM. with the key in his hand, to suit a pur- 


pose of his own. A female neighbour meets him, 
and says to him that his mother has returned and 
has sent her to him for the key, but that he can 
go on his errand. Believing her statement, he 
gives her the key, and she opens the door and 
enters the house and steals. Has she feloniously 
‘broken’ into the house? Certainly. Why? 
She obtains the means of entering by fraud, and 
therefore is as much guilty of breaking as if she 
had done so by means of a false key. 

So much for some of the nice points as to what 
constitutes simply breaking into a house. 


THE STORY OF QUEX. 


In the isle of Thanet and the near vicinage of 
that favourite seaside resort of Londoners, Mar- 
gate, is a residence bearing the somewhat un- 
euphonious name of Quex. This house is a modern 
building, and though not occupying precisely the 
same site, is the suecessor of an older mansion 
which was not wanting in historical associations, 
besides being noteworthy as the scene of the 
remarkable occurrence about to be narrated. 
From a view taken in 1781, the old house of Quex 
—or Quekes as it was sometimes spelled—appears 
to have been an extensive brick building in the 
ornate Elizabethan style, with decorative gables, 
but having large bay windows of stone. Yet even 
at that time it had fallen into an almost ruinous 
condition. Some of the dilapidated rooms had 
already been pulled down ; others followed from 
time to time; and early in the present century 
the whole of what remained was, with the excep- 
tion of some unimportant fragments, demolished. 
A cellar and portions of a garden wall are alone 
left of it, though panelling and some other relics 
were removed to the new house. 

Such was its fate. Yet, in addition to that 
story with which we have chiefly to do, an 
interest attached to the old house at Quex as 
having been an occasional place of sojourn of 
King William III. If, when that sovereign 
was about to pay one of his numerous visits to 
his native country, he was detained by contrary 
winds, it was here that he was accustomed to 
take up his abode. The king’s bedchamber was 
long pointed out. His guards encamped in the 
enclosures round the house. 

This place was in ancient times the seat of a 
family who derived their name from it; but in 
the fifteenth century (about 1485) an heir-female 
of the Quekes brought the manor to a family 
previously seated at Stanlake, in Oxfordshire— 
the Crispes. That house became thenceforward 
of importance in Kent; and a certain Henry 
Crispe, who died in 1575, acquired so much local 
influence as to be commonly styled ‘king of the 
isle of Thanet.’ 

In Commonwealth times another Henry Crispe, 
a grand-nephew of the king of Thanet, was master 
of Quex. This gentleman had acquired the 
nickname of ‘Bonjour Crispe’ from the circum- 
stance that during a residence in France he had 
learned no more of the French language than 
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that one word. But if not distinguished as a 
linguist, his birth and position caused him to 
be respected among his neighbours. He had 
served his year as High Sheriff of Kent, and 
unlike many of his class, he had not been so 
indiscreet as to impoverish himself by any unne- 
cessary display of loyalty for King Charles. He 
seems, indeed, so far as there is material on which 
to form a judgment, to have been one of those 
prudent politicians who endeavoured to stand 
well with both parties. At the time in question 
he was considerably advanced in years and in 
infirm health, and was leading a life of easy 
and affluent retirement in his paternal mansion. 

But his dignified repose was not destined to 
continue. A warning was conveyed to Mr Crispe 
that he was in danger—that he had enemies, 
whose machinations threatened his safety. The 
exact nature of the impending peril does not 
appear to have been hinted, and indeed the whole 
warning seems to have been of the most vague 
and unsatisfactory description. Most men, perhaps, 
would have treated such an anonymous alarm 
with contempt; but it filled the worthy owner 
of Quex with uneasiness. He took measures for 
his own defence. He armed his servants; he 
caused holes to be made in the walls of his house 
in such places as he considered desirable for the 
more effectual use of firearms; and is said to 
have offered bountiful entertainment to all those 
of his neighbours who by lodging for a night in 
Quex might aid in his protection. 

But the scare blew by. It seemed as if it had 
been a mere idle and groundless alarm. Indeed, 
the times were not now such as to favour any 
scheme of lawless violence. Oliver had seated 
himself firmly in the place of supreme power, 
and maintained order throughout the land with 
a hand of iron. Mr Crispe allowed his precautions 
to be relaxed, and life at Quex resumed its ordi- 
ealm, 

ow or by whom the mysterious warning had 


means past. His enemies were simply waiting 


plans in practice; for a plot had actually been 


was under the direction of a leader of no ordinary 
qualities or character. 

Among the daring spirits developed by the 
great civil war there was no loyalist more enthusi- 
astically devoted to the Crown, more fertile in 
expedient, or of more dashing bravery, than Cap- 
tain Golding of Ramsgate. Had he been a rider 
instead of a sailor, he would have been a cavalier 
after Prince Rupert's own heart. One of his 
exploits during the Commonwealth had been 
earrying off a rich merchantman, the Black- 
amoor Wueen; and after converting both ship and 
cargo into money, handing over the proceeds to 
the exiled Prince Charles, to whom at that time, 
perhaps, a proof of loyalty in no other form 
could have been so welcome. 

Captain Golding it was who was the originator 
and moving spirit of the plot, and as a Thanet 
man, the house of Quex and all its surroundings 
were perfectly familiar to him. He proceeded 
to carry out his plans in due time. One night 
in the month of August 1657, Golding with a 


been conveyed to Mr Crispe is uncertain. But it | 
was no idle rumour ; nor was the danger by any 
that a sum of three thousand pounds would be 
for a convenient season in which to put their | 


arranged in which this unfortunate gentleman but for some reason—probably owing to the 
had been marked out as a victim, and that plot | declining health of Sir Nicholas—a nephew who 
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the seas, he made earnest entreaty to be allowed 


_ Captain Golding’s ship, in which he was at once 


number of resolute men, partly English and partly 
foreigners, landed unobserved at Gore-end, near 
Birchington-on-Sea, and marched to Quex. So 
well. did he order matters that he was able to 
reach it and force an entrance without giving 
any alarm to the neighbourhood. None of those 
who had feasted on Mr Crispe’s good cheer were 
there to defend him ; not a shot was fired through 
the loopholes he had made; and his servants, 
taken by surprise, were too completely overawed 
and overpowered to offer the least resistance. 
The unlucky gentleman woke from his slumbers 
only to find his bed surrounded by armed men, 
He was ordered to rise, and the horses having 
been put to his own coach, he was placed within 
and escorted by his captors to the beach. When 
he became aware that he was to be carried beyond 


to take one of his own servants with him; but 
this was refused, though the state of his health 
rendered such an indulgence very desirable. He 
was thrust into an open boat and carried off to 


conveyed as a prisoner to the Low Countries. 

The abduction of Mr Crispe of Quex is inter- 
esting from the fact that it is a solitary case. 
In modern times it has had no parallel in 
England. We have no other instance of an 
English gentleman of position being forcibly 
carried off from his home in an English county, 
although in some other countries such aflairs 
have by no means been exceptional. 

The unfortunate Mr Crispe was conveyed to 
Ostend, and thence to Bruges, both of which 
places were then subject to Spain, a power 
against which the English Commonwealth was 
at that time at war. No redress was therefore 
to be hoped for through the intervention of the 
Spanish Government, and indeed, as will be seen in 
the sequel, it was in his own Government that the 
prisoner found his worst obstacle to the recovery 
of liberty. However, from his prison-house in 
Bruges Mr Crispe was allowed to communicate 
with his friends, and in especial to inform them 


required for his ransom. 
{r Crispe had an only son, Sir Nicholas Crispe ; 


resided not far from Quex, a Mr Thomas Crispe, 
appears to have been the relative upon whose 
good offices the captive chiefly relied. This 
nephew at once set out for the Low Countries. 
Arrived at Bruges, he found no difficulty in 
obtaining access to his uncle, to whom indeed, 
apart from the deprivation of liberty, no ill treat- 
ment appears to have been offered ; and after due 
consultation, it was determined to agree to the 
terms proposed. Thomas Crispe accordingly re- 
turned to England to arrange with his cousin, Sir 
Nicholas, the means of raising the sum required 
—a far more serious matter in those days than 
it would be now—and to take whatever steps 
might be desirable to facilitate the payment of 
it. But the unhappy Sqttire was far from the 
end of his troubles; an unlooked-for difficulty 
was about to arise. 

Various as may be the advantages of standing 
well with both parties, it has one disadvantage 
—the trimmer can expect to be trusted by neither 
side ; and so found prudent Mr Crispe. Whilst 
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the Royalists regarded him as no better than a 
rebel and a fit subject for spoliation, Crom- 
well, on the other hand, suspected him of col- 
lusion with the king’s friends; that he had, in 
brief, been a consenting party to his own abduc- 
tion, and that the whole affair had been arranged 
to afford a colourable pretext for supplying the 
exiled Charles with English money. All power 
was now in the Protector’s hands, and he caused 
an Order in Council to be issued in which any 
ransom whatever was forbidden to be paid for 
Mr Crispe. 

Between Royalists and Cromwellians the poor 
gentleman was indeed in an evil case. A prisoner 
he had to remain ; and whilst bribes and indirect 
influence of various kinds were being employed 
in all promising quarters to obtain a revocation 
of the vexatious Order, matters were still further 
complicated by the death of the heir, Sir Nicholas 
Crispe. The whole burden of his uncle’s affairs 
now fell upon Thomas, who appears to have 
shown most praiseworthy zeal in their manage- 
ment, Six times in the autumn and winter of 
1657-58 did he cross and recross the narrow seas 
to confer with and to console his aftlicted rela- 
tive. 

At last the desired license from government 
was obtained ; but the cost of obtaining it, with 
other necessary expenses, had so much impover- 
ished the Crispes that it was no longer pos- 
sible to raise the ransom without selling some 
part of the estate. To procure from his uncle 
the necessary legal authority for doing this in- 
volved another journey to Bruges en the part 
of Thomas Cris Eventually, by the sale of cer- 
tain lands and the mortgage of the estate of 
Stonar in the isle of Thanet, the money was 
procured and paid over. Whether any part of 
it found its way into the coffers of Prince Charles 
is a matter of conjecture merely. It was only 
after a captivity of eight months that Mr Crispe 
was allowed to return to his home a free man. 

It is recorded that after all his troubles he 
again lived in peace at Quex for several years. 
He died at that place on the 25th of July 
1663, leaving, it is satisfactory to learn, his estate 
to that nephew who had so well done a kins- 
man’s part by him. 

It is satisfactory also to learn that Captain 
Golding closed his adventurous but somewhat 
dubious career with honour. Whilst Crom- 
well lived, he took good care to keep beyond his 
reach, and remained in high favour with Prince 
Charles throughout his exile. At the Restora- 
tion in 1660 he returned with his master to 
England, and, as his share of the good things 
at that time showered upon his party, received 
command of the Diamond man-of-war. In 1665 
he fell bravely in battle whilst fighting his ship 
against four Dutch frigates. 

In the church of Birchington-on-Sea, of which 
parish the manor of Quex forms a portion, there 
is a Quex Chapel. It contains monumental 
brasses and other memorials of the houses of 
Quekes and Crispe. Noticeable among them is 
the fine tomb of Henry Crispe. The brasses, 
six in number, are to the earlier line. 

Since the extinction of the male line of the 
Crispes in 1680, Quex has had many owners. 
It was once purchased by the first Lord Holland 
for his famous son, Charles James Fox. But 


that nobleman soon found himself obliged to 
sell it again; hence, among the associations of 
Quex it is unable to number that of having ever 
been the residence of the great Whig orator and 
statesman. 


THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 


THERE is in the very heart of most of our large 
towns an excellent subject for the painter’s brush, 
of which, probably, he has never thought. Fancy 
has drawn him to Venice, and inspired him to 
paint a row of Venetian beauties stringing beads, 
or to Seville, where he has been captivated by the 
charms of the cigarette makers, But probably 
no one has hinted to him that there is at home 
here in London, Liverpool, or Manchester an 
equally good subject of the kind, which would 
have the merit of entire novelty, and be capable 
of bright, if not even romantic treatment—we 
mean a bevy of pretty English girls working a 
Telephone Exchange. Let us imitate Actseon, and 
take a peep into one of these secret haunts, where 
the modern Diana and her nymphs are playing | 
at the Fates, and cutting or joining the lines of 
electric speech between man and man in a great 
city. 

The scene is a long and handsome room or 
gallery in the Royal Exchange of Manchester, 
A strange piece of furniture like a long high 
desk occupies the middle of the gallery from end 
to end, forming the figure L. This is the switch- 
board where the wires from the subscribers’ offices 
and homes are centred as in a nervous ganglion 
or knot ; and where they are connected or discon- 
nected in a moment by the telephone girls, to 
enable any two subscribers to converse together, 

The board is of the type known as the ‘ Mul- 
tiple Switchboard,’ an American invention, by 
which the work of connection is divided up, and 
distributed amongst a number of operators, This 
is done by forming the board into sections, at 
each of which on operator presides, All the 
subscribers’ lines are brought to every section, 
so that the operator can cross-connect any two 
lines in the whole system without leaving her 

lace or asking the help of another operator. 

ach section of the board is, in fact, an epitome 
of the whole; but it is physically impossible for 
one operator to attend to all the calls of a large 
Exchange, and the work is thus distributed 
amongst the whole number. 

The multiplicity of wires on a switchboard such 
as this, when the number of subscribers is large, 
say fifteen hundred, will be readily understood, 
when it is remembered that each of these fifteen 
hundred wires goes to every section of the board, 
and there may be as many as fifteen or twenty 
sections. The multiple switchboard is indeed a 
complicated and expensive apparatus ; but so far 
it is the best yet devised; nor is it easy to see 
how a simpler plan for effecting the same purpose 
can be invented. 

That maze of wires is, however, all concealed 
at the back of the board, where it is arranged by 
the electricians of the Telephone Company. The 
young lady operators have nothing to do with it ; 
so much the better for them. It would puzzle 
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their minds worse than a ravelled skein of thread 
or an equation in mathematics. Their business 
is to sit in front of the board in comfortable 
desk-chairs at a running table, within reach of 
their telephones, and watch the ‘calls’ come in 
from the subscribers. The call-signal is given 
silently by the dropping of a disc, and the 
‘number’ tells the operator who the caller is. 
She responds to the call, speaks to the subscriber 
by her telephone, hears what he wants—-that is 
to say, the ‘telephone number’ of the other sub- 
scriber he wishes to speak to; and taking in her 
hands a pair of brass plugs coupled together by 
a flexible conductor, she joins the two subscribers’ 
wires upon her section of the board. This is 
simply done by thrusting the two plugs into the 
two holes of the section corresponding to these 
wires. The subscribers are then free to talk to 
each other undisturbed, and the termination of 
the interview is signalled to the operator. 

In the Manchester Exchange the board is divided 
into about twenty sections, and the same number 
of operators may be seen at work there, each 
sitting in her chair along the table of the board 
with her telephone before her; the Blake trans- 
mitter suspended in the air on a level with her 
mouth ; the Bell receiver close to her ear; the 
terminals of subscribers’ wires, and their signal 
discs rise, tier upon tier, in front of her, like the 
shelves of a bookcase. 

The operators are all as busy as can be; for 
Manchester is a busy Exchange, especially in the 
middle of the day. Every instant the call-discs 
are dropping, the connecting plugs are being 
thrust into their holes, and the girls are asking : 
‘Hallo! Hallo Are you there?’—‘ Who are 
you ?—‘ Have you finished?’ But all this con- 
stant activity goes on quietly, deftly, we might 
say elegantly, and in comparative silence; for 
the low tones of the girls’ voices in making the 
necessary inquiries are in general soft and pleas- 
ing; and the harsher sounds of the subscribers’ 
at the other ends of the lines are never heard in 
the room except by the operators listening in 
their telephones. 

The young ladies who execute this work so 
skilfully and well belong, as a rule, to a very 


good class of society ; they are mostly daughters | 


of professional men or well-educated members 
of the middle class) There is consequently a 
superior tone about them ; and the nature of the 
work is, on the whole, of a dainty and select. 
order. It has its little drawbacks, of course ; for. 
example, the inconsiderate subscriber who wants 
to be ‘put through’ to his correspondent at once, 
and cannot understand that his correspondent’s 
line is already engaged by another subscriber. 
But, on the whole, the system goes well; and 
the work appears to be adapted to young ladies. 
It demands tact, quickness, and a certain endur- 
ance; for the constant strain on the attention 
and the everlasting movement is such as children, 
boys, or young women can support, but men 
might suffer from. In short, it is lady-like 
employment, and the operators seem to enjoy 
it. It gives them an occupation, if it does not 
promise them a career; and there are cases of 
girls travelling up from the country every day 
to attend the Exchange, although their railway 
fare nearly swallowed up their earnings. 


Exchange, who walks about and oversees. More- 
over, there are, at least in London, several higher 
lady officials, the chief and her deputies, who 
select the operators and superintend the entire 
female staff. 

In Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, the 
Central Exchanges are worked in much the same 
“way as that of Manchester. In Dundee, a com- 

paratively small Exchange, the subscribers have 
-no telephone numbers, but simply give their 
names; and strange as it may appear, the opera- 
tors cross-connect them without making blunders, 
though this implies their knowing the addresses 
_of all the subscribers and their positions on the 
board. 

| The present writer happened to be in the 
| Dundee Central Exchange not long since during 
a busy period of the day. He had not been in 
_ Dundee for many years, and though he had spent 
/a portion of his boyhood there, he had lost all 
trace of his old comrades. What, then, was his 
surprise, while standing behind one of the lady 

operators, to hear her call out the name of a 

particular old playfellow, whom he believed to 
‘be in Manitoba, but who, it seems, had returned 

to Scotland ! 

No preliminary training is required of the 
operator beyond a good education. Her salary, 
/small at first, is gradually increased as she 
| advances in the service. ‘The period of duty 
| varies according to the shift; but nine hours a 
_day is the limit; and the night-work in the 
_Exchanges is comparatively light. With the 
exception of one or two in London, all the 
Exchanges are operated by young ladies. 
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BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D, 


I’p rather drink cold water from the brook, 
Than quaff excitement from a golden chalice; 

I’d rather sleep on straw in shepherd's hut, 
Than lie awake and restless in a palace. 


I’d rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure, 
Than feed without the zest of appetite 

Off gorgeous plate and unavailing treasure. 


I’d rather have one true unfailing friend, 
Than fifty parasites to crave my bounty ; 
And one poor lass who loved me for myself, 
Than one without a heart who owned a county, 


Nature is kind if our desires are pure, 

And strews rich blessings everywhere around us; 
While Fortune, if we pant in her pursuit, 

Too often grants her favours to confound us. 


Fresh air and Sunshine, Flowers, and Health and 
Love— ‘ 
These are endowments if we learn to prize them ; 
The wise man's treasures better worth than gold, 
And none but fools and wicked men despise them. 
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